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NOTES ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 

BY CHAELES G. FENWICK 

Bryn Mawr College 

The Meeting of the Assembly of the League of Nations. 1 The 

opening session of the Assembly of the League of Nations was held 
at Geneva on November 15. It can scarcely be said that the meeting 
was begun under favorable auspices. Apart from the fact that the 
provisions of the Covenant of the League with respect to the jurisdic- 
tion and powers of the Assembly were on many points obscure, there 
were two strong influences at work to hamper the proceedings of the 
Assembly. In the first place there were the political and economic 
conditions arising out of the execution of the treaty of Versailles, which 
formed a sort of closed territory into which the Assembly of the League 
could not enter; and in the second place there was the presence of the 
Interallied Council as executor of the treaty, which, in the form of an 
interlocking directorate, influenced the decisions of the League Council 
and was thus indirectly a disturbing factor in the work of the Assembly. 
Neither of these two obstacles proved fatal to the formal activities of 
the Assembly, but they undoubtedly limited the scope of its functions 
and introduced division into the ranks of its members. Whatever may 
have been the supposed theoretical advantages which led to the tying up 
of the Covenant of the League with the treaty of Versailles, whether 
in the interest of softening the harshness of its terms or of promoting 
their execution with least injustice, it may now be questioned whether 
the treaty has not done more to hurt the League than the League has 
done to help the treaty. 

The Organization of the Assembly. Article III of the Covenant of 
the League provides that the Assembly shall consist of representatives 
of the members of the League, and that it shall meet at stated inter- 
vals or from time to time as occasion may require. The internal organ- 
ization and procedure of the Assembly are, according to Article V, to 

J The following description is taken from unofficial sources, and for final 
accuracy must be checked up with the official documents when they are forth- 
coming. 
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be regulated by the Assembly itself, with the exception that the sec- 
retary general, who is at the head of the permanent secretariat of the 
League, is ex officio secretary general of the Assembly. The first task, 
therefore, of the Assembly was the election of its officers and the selec- 
tion of its committees for the detailed study of the problems presented 
to it. Paul Hymans, head of the Belgian delegation and minister of 
foreign affairs of that country, was elected president by secret ballot. 
It was next decided that six committees or commissions should be 
appointed, each of which was to consider a definite group of subjects 
and to report later to the Assembly. In order to avoid offending the 
sovereignty of the small nations it was decided that each of the forty- 
one nations should be represented upon each committee. The result 
of this was to divide the Assembly into six assemblies, each con- 
sidering the set of questions assigned to it. The following subjects 
were assigned as the special work of the six committees: general organ- 
ization, technical organization, the court of international justice, 
finances, new members, and, together, disarmament, blockade, and 
mandates. The respective chairmanships of these committees went, by 
election of the Assembly, to delegates from Great Britain, Italy, France, 
Spain, Chili, and Sweden. In addition to these chairmen the Assembly 
elected six vice-presidents, representing the following states: Japan, 
Holland, Argentina, Czechoslovakia, Canada, and Brazil, four of the 
posts thus going to non-European nations. The president and vice- 
presidents, together with the chairmen of the committees, were there- 
upon formed into an executive committee of thirteen members, whose 
business it was to act as a sort of steering committee of the Assembly 
to direct the order of business and make informal adjustments of dif- 
ficulties arising in the Assembly as a whole or in the separate com- 
mittees. 

Rules of procedure for the work of the Assembly and its committees, 
drawn up by the secretariat, were presented at the second meeting of 
the Assembly, and a sharp dispute immediately broke out over rule 15, 
which provided that "unless the committees decide otherwise, the 
meetings will be private, and no minutes will be kept." A motion 
made by Lord Robert Cecil, to the effect that all meetings should be 
public except when the committees could show good reason why they 
should be private, was defeated by the opposition of the British and 
French delegates, but it was then moved by the French delegation that 
a proces-verbal or summary report, not stenographic, of the meetings 
should be kept. The rule of unanimity was prescribed for the Assem- 
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bly by Article III of the Covenant, and it became of necessity the rule 
of the separate committees. The large size of the committees, due to 
the representation of all of the states, threatened to make the prompt 
expedition of business impossible, and proposals were made to divide 
the committees into smaller ones. It will be remembered that one 
of the chief obstacles encountered at the Hague Peace Conferences was 
that of securing unanimous decisions in the several committees. A rule 
of "quasi-unanimity" was there introduced, which consisted in the ab- 
stention from voting of the power or powers opposed to the resolution 
drawn up by the majority of the committee; but even this method 
proved ineffective whenever, as in the case of the proposal for compul- 
sory arbitration, one or more of the Great Powers were ranged among the 
opposition. At the meeting of the Assembly the president resorted on 
one occasion, that of the veto by Argentina of the resolution on amend- 
ments, to the expedient of ruling that the question was one of procedure, 
not requiring unanimity, and the resolution was accordingly adopted. 
On other occasions individual states refrained from voting when they 
were out of sympathy with the resolution proposed, as in the case of 
the attitude of the French delegation towards the admission of Bulgaria 
into the League. 

Jurisdiction of the Assembly. Article III of the Covenant of the 
League prescribes in general terms the jurisdiction of the Assembly. 
It is provided that "the Assembly may deal at its meetings with any 
matter within the sphere of action of the League or affecting the peace 
of the world." The same language is used in Article IV in describing 
the general jurisdiction of the Council. In consequence of this general 
grant of power to the Assembly, whatever functions were assigned by 
the Covenant to the League without specific mention of either of its two 
constituted bodies, fall within the coordinate control of the Assembly, 
while other functions in respect to which the Council is assigned specific 
duties, are not necessarily reserved from the deliberative, as distin- 
guished from the active, jurisdiction of the Assembly. Thus while the 
Council is entrusted by Article VIII with the duty of formulating plans 
for the reduction of armaments, the general problem of disarmament, 
as well as that of the manufacture by private enterprise of munitions 
and implements of war, is fully within the scope of the Assembly's 
jurisdiction. The guaranty of territorial integrity and existing political 
independence contained in Article X is an undertaking assumed 
by the members of the League as a body, so that the Assembly has 
jurisdiction to interpret the meaning of the article, in spite of the fact 
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that in the event of aggression contemplated in the article it was pro- 
vided that the Council should advise upon the means by which this 
obligation should be fulfilled. The declaration in Article XI of the col- 
lective concern of the whole League for any war or threat of war, and 
of the intention of the League to take any action that may be deemed 
wise and effectual to safeguard the peace of nations, creates a general 
jurisdiction of the Assembly over such questions, even though it is the 
Council which is to be summoned forthwith in case any such emer- 
gency shall arise. In the case of Article XIV the duty of the Council 
to formulate plans for a Court of International Justice does not deprive 
the Assembly of the right to discuss the general nature of the inter- 
national court and its proper functions. So also the obligations of 
boycott and military intervention assumed by the members of the 
League under Article XVI form a proper subject of deliberation and reso- 
lution by the Assembly, without any encroachment upon the special 
duty of the Council to recommend what contribution of military and 
naval forces shall be made in case they should be needed. It is un- 
doubtedly a defect of the Covenant that the powers of the Assembly 
and those of the Council overlap on a number of points, but it was the 
inevitable consequence of making the Council at the same time an execu- 
tive body to carry out the decisions of the League and a legislative body 
empowered to deliberate and act upon its own account within a pre- 
scribed field. The result was that while the Council held separate 
meetings of its own at the same time that the Assembly was in session, 
it was, through the representation of its members in the Assembly, an 
active participator in the deliberations and a constant obstacle to the 
free decisions of the Assembly. 

In view of the difficulties experienced from the start in defining the 
separate jurisdiction of the Council and of the Assembly, a special com- 
mittee was appointed by the Assembly to report on relations between 
the Council and the Assembly. The report was signed by the French 
delegate and contains the following delimitation of the activities of the 
two bodies: "It is impossible to consider the Assembly as a chamber of 
deputies and the Council as an upper chamber. The objection to this 
view is that while in certain matters the Council and the Assembly have 
rights, in others they have special rights, and that the two bodies are 
not called to discuss exactly the same points. If the Assembly were a 
chamber of deputies and the Council an upper chamber, the same sub- 
jects would be discussed before them. It is also impossible to consider 
the Assembly as a legislative and the Council as an executive body. 
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The truth is that the League has no analogy in constitutional law." 
After a review of the provisions of the Covenant the conclusion was 
reached that neither body had jurisdiction to render a decision in a 
matter which was common to the other; that the Assembly had no 
power to reject or modify a decision which fell within the exclusive prov- 
ince of the Council, and vice versa; that the representatives sitting in 
the Council and the Assembly rendered the decisions of their respective 
states (that is, they had no standing except as such representatives); 
and that the Council would present each year a report to the Assembly. 
When the four principles came before the Assembly the first principle 
was amended so as to concede to the Assembly the right to examine any 
question within the jurisdiction of the League, while the second prin- 
ciple was amended to eliminate the word "exclusive," and then, on 
objection of the Canadian delegation, the principle itself was reserved. 
The other two principles were adopted as framed. 

One of the underlying and half-formulated issues before the Assembly 
bore upon the relation of the League to its individual members. What 
was the bond of union created between the members of the League by 
the Covenant? The president of Switzerland, M. Motta, as host of 
the Assembly, felt it necessary at the opening session to "affirm once 
more that the League of Nations is not and never will be a superstate 
which will absorb sovereignties or reduce them into tutelage." The 
aim of the League was, he said, "to establish between independent and 
friendly states frequent and friendly contact and meetings from which 
affinities and sympathies will follow." The issue was formulated in 
definite terms when the question of the ratification of amendments came 
up for consideration. Following the postponement of action on amend- 
ments until a subsequent meeting of the Assembly, it was agreed that 
all constructive acts of the League, such as the creation of the inter- 
national court, being in the nature of treaties were subject, in the same 
manner as formal amendments, to ratification by the members of the 
League according to the provisions of their domestic constitutions. A 
further instance of the necessity of ratification by each state of the 
decisions of the League was the reply of Denmark to the request of the 
Council to furnish a contingent of the League army which was to super- 
vise the plebiscite at Vilna. It was stated that, although the party 
leaders of Denmark were in favor of acceding to the request, under the 
constitution of Denmark the project would have to be approved by the 
Danish parliament; and the reply was received by the Assembly as 
satisfactory. But due deference having been paid to the traditional 
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theories of international law, the Assembly proceeded to raise a variety 
of issues which showed that it was far from blindly worshipping the 
old ideas and that its assertion of sovereignty and independence was 
not to be understood as interfering with the establishment of new prin- 
ciples of interdependence which were found to be imperatively needed 
in the modern world. The forms of existing law must be maintained 
and no nation was to be bound except by its own act; but the sub- 
stance of that collective action for common interests which negatives 
the formal conception of sovereignty was demanded on all sides. 

Problems before the Assembly: The Amendment of the Covenant of the 
League. The problems taken- up by the Assembly may be roughly 
divided into legislative and executive problems. The former consisted 
in the attempt to formulate general principles regulating the future 
relations of the nations, as well as to lay down specific rules of conduct. 
First in importance of these problems was that of amending the Cov- 
enant of the League. The subject fell within the jurisdiction of the 
committee on general organization, and a vote was reached on November 
23 in which it was decided to set aside proposed amendments and to 
appoint a standing committee to consider those and other proposals 
for amendment which might be made between that time and the second 
meeting of the Assembly. The decision to postpone amendments was 
based upon the ground, first that a change in the Covenant involved 
revision of the treaty of Versailles, of which the Covenant was an inte- 
gral part, and it was thought inexpedient at that juncture "to pull 
apart that great international instrument which gave the seal to the 
peace of the world;" and secondly, that since the League was still 
young, being less than a year old, it would be desirable to have more 
experience before changing it. A further reason, not presented in the 
report, was the desire of the committee to give the United States time, 
after the new government came in on March 4, to frame its ideas of 
an international organization, which the committee might then examine 
with a view to determining whether the Covenant could be altered so 
as to incorporate them and thus pave the way for the entrance of the 
United States into the League. When the report of the committee 
was presented to the Assembly on December 2, M. Pueyrredon, head 
of the Argentine delegation, stood out against the rest of the Assembly 
and entered a dissenting vote. He insisted that his amendments relat- 
ing to compulsory arbitration, the election of the members of the Coun- 
cil, and the admission of all states, were fundamental to the success 
of the League, and that unless they were adopted the League would be 
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"in the position of having built the roof of a house before its founda- 
tion." The ruling of the presiding officer by which this dissenting vote 
failed to prevent the adoption of the report of the committee has been 
referred to above. Subsequently the Argentine delegation withdrew 
from the Assembly in protest against the refusal of the Assembly to 
overrule the report of the committee and permit consideration of the 
proposed amendments. 

The Meaning of Article X. An interpretation of the obligations 
incurred by the members of the League under Article X of the Covenant 
was reached after relatively little discussion. The committee on the 
admission of new states first raised the question in connection with the 
proposal to admit Austria. In reply to the difficulty offered by the 
Swiss delegation, that the admission of Austria would fix the boundaries 
of Austria as laid down in the treaty of Versailles and thus guarantee to 
Austria the possession of Vorarlberg which had voted by plebiscite to 
belong to Switzerland, the committee declared that it could not be too 
emphatically stated "that Article X does not guarantee the territorial 
integrity of any member of the League. All it does is to condemn exter- 
nal aggression on the territorial integrity and political independence of 
any member of the League, and calls on the Council to consider what 
measures to take to resist that aggression." The Canadian delegation 
proposed an amendment eliminating Article X from the Covenant in 
accordance with the action of the Parliament at Ottawa in making that 
reservation among others to its approval of the Covenant in April, 
1919. The amendment was referred by the Assembly on December 6 
to the special committee appointed to study all the proposed changes 
and report to the next meeting of the Assembly. 

The Problem of Disarmament. Article VIII of the Covenant ex- 
presses a recognition on the part of the members of the League "that 
the maintenance of peace requires the reduction of national armaments 
to the lowest point consistent with national safety and the enforcement 
by common action of international obligations," together with a further 
agreement "that the manufacture by private enterprise of munitions 
and implements of war is open to grave objections." In both instances 
the Council of the League is empowered to formulate definite plans to 
bring about the objects desired; but this, as we have seen, did not take 
away from the Assembly a concurrent jurisdiction over the general 
principles at issue. The subject was assigned to the sixth committee. 
From the outset strong objections were met against any present steps 
towards disarmament. The French delegation, backed by the British 
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delegation, urged that before the nations could proceed to disarm the 
several peace treaties would have to be completely executed, and that 
an investigation would have to be made, full information exchanged 
between the nations, and a report presented by the military committee 
of the Council. The smaller states were in favor of making prepara- 
tions immediately for a schedule of disarmament. As an alternative to 
present measures the British and French delegations acceded to a 
motion by the Brazilian delegation proposing a government monopoly 
of arms and munitions and providing publicity for the disposal of the 
products of the government arms factories. A sub-committee was 
appointed to study a practical way in which the Assembly could express 
its opinion of the plan. When it was seen that no definite declaration 
would be made by the committee, a motion was made by the Norwegian 
delegation that the Assembly recommend that the nations bind them- 
selves not to spend more money on armament in 1922 and 1923 than 
they contemplated spending in 1921 ; but even this very modest proposal 
was defeated by the opposition of the Japanese delegation, which de- 
clared that Japan had laid out a military and naval program from 
which it could not depart for at least two years, and that so long as 
"there were nations outside the League not bound by the obligations 
imposed upon its members" Japan would continue to increase her 
armament. 

In the meantime the Council of the League, which was also in 
session, acting on the recommendation of its permanent committee 
on military, naval, and aviation questions, forwarded on December 2 
to the American government an invitation "to name a representative to 
sit on this committee in a consultative capacity during its study of the 
question of disarmament." It was pointed out by the committee of 
the Council that in spite of the fact that the United States was not a 
member of the League and would not be committed by the report of the 
committee, it would greatly facilitate the work of the committee in deal- 
ing with the technical problems of disarmament to have the United 
States represented. A precedent for such participation had been cre- 
ated in the cooperation of a representative of the United States in the 
drafting of the international court. President Wilson, however, in a 
letter of December 8, declined the invitation on the ground that in 
spite of his sympathies with the task "as the Government of the United 
States is not a member of the League, he does not feel justified in appoint- 
ing a commission to take even a de facto participation in the delibera- 
tions." 
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The Court of International Justice. Article XIV of the Covenant 
provides that the Council shall formulate and submit to the members 
of the League for adoption plans for the establishment of a permanent 
Court of International Justice. Acting on this authorization'the Coun- 
cil appointed a special commission to prepare such a plan, and ameeting 
was held at the Hague in June, 1920, at which the United States was 
represented in an advisory capacity by Mr. Root. The report pre- 
sented by the commission came before the third committee of the Assem- 
bly under the chairmanship of M. Leon Bourgeois, who had taken an 
active part in the work of the Council's commission as well as in the 
work of a similar committee of the Second Hague Conference. A divi- 
sion early manifested itself in the Assembly's committee on the ques- 
tion of conferring compulsory jurisdiction upon the court, a majority 
favoring permitting the complainant to cite the defendant nation to the 
court. An address before the Assembly on December 2 by President 
Motta of the Swiss delegation pleading for a "live" court with com- 
pulsory jurisdiction was received with general approval; but the oppo- 
sition of Great Britain, France, Italy, and Japan prevented the inclu- 
sion of such a provision in the proposed plan. The report of the third 
committee announced that "the proposal for compulsory jurisdiction 
in international relations is not accepted. It is urged that such a prin- 
ciple could not possibly obtain unanimous support among all the mem- 
bers." On December 13, after an all-day debate on the point of 
compulsory jurisdiction, the Assembly adopted the plan drawn up by 
the committee of the Council, which provided that "the jurisdiction of 
the court comprises all cases which the parties refer to it and all matters 
specially provided for in treaties and conventions in force." By way of 
an initial step towards obligatory jurisdiction it was further provided 
that any of the members of the League might declare the jurisdiction 
of the court compulsory as between themselves in respect to disputes 
concerning the interpretation of treaties, or questions of international 
law, or the existence of facts constituting a breach of international 
obligation. The difficulty of the selection of the judges of the court, 
which proved to be the stumbling block to the adoption of the Hague 
judicial arbitration court, was adjusted to the satisfaction of the 
large and small states by the provision that the court should consist of 
eleven members to be nominated by the jurists of the Hague Tribunal 
(the so-called "Permanent Court of Justice") and elected by the Coun- 
cil and Assembly of the League. 
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The Application of the Economic Boycott. The conditions under 
■which the economic boycott provided for in Article XVI of the Cove- 
nant is to be put into effect are stated in specific terms, and no special 
functions are assigned to the Council to determine the action to be taken 
in the individual case. A number of questions were, however, left 
unsettled by the article. The subject fell within the jurisdiction of the 
sixth committee. Sharp debate developed over the respective functions 
of the Assembly and the Council in regard to the decision when a nation 
should be held to have violated the obligations which the economic sanc- 
tion was designed to protect. A subcommittee was appointed to 
draft a plan for the use of the economic boycott, and it was first decided 
that the power to order an economic blockade should be placed abso- 
lutely in the hands of the Council. Some of the small states were in 
favor of allowing individual nations to decide whether they should block- 
ade a neighbor or not; but it was agreed that no individual blockade 
action should be valid unless approved by the Council, on the ground 
that this was the one real weapon possessed by the League and that it 
must be used strictly and universally to be effective. On the other 
hand, in view of the opposition of the Swedish delegation to the con- 
ferring upon the Council of the power to decide when a blockade should 
be instituted, provision was made that a member of the League might 
reject the decision of the Council if it believed it to be unjust. Subse- 
quently, on December 10, when the report of the committee was pre- 
sented to the Assembly the provision empowering the Council to deter- 
mine the moment for enforcing the blockade was eliminated, and it 
was left for each country to decide for itself when the blockade should 
be applied. Provision was made, however, that the Council should 
hold a meeting on notice from the Secretary General of an apparent 
violation, and that the minutes of this meeting should be thereupon com- 
municated to the members of the League, who should then decide for 
themselves whether a case had arisen calling for the application of the 
economic sanction. The presentation of the report provoked strong 
expressions of opinion in the Assembly from those who felt that the 
one available weapon of the League was thus rendered too dull for 
effective use. 

Colonial Mandates. The question of the interpretation of Article 
XXII of the Covenant relating to the administration of backward 
countries by mandatary states threatened more than any other to bring 
the final meetings of the Assembly to a deadlock. The article, after 
distinguishing three classes of backward territories provided that "the 
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degree of authority, control or administration to be exercised by the 
mandatary shall, if not previously agreed upon by the members of the 
League, be explicitly defined in each case by the Council." Moreover, 
*' a permanent commission shall be constituted to receive and examine 
the annual reports of the mandataries and to advise the Council on all 
matters relating to the observance of the mandates." On the other 
hand, by Article 119 of the treaty of Versailles, Germany renounced all 
her rights and titles to her overseas possessions to the Allied and Asso- 
ciated Powers, which resulted in the assumption by the Allied Supreme 
Council of complete control over the territories in question. A contest 
between the Assembly and the League Council for jurisdiction natur- 
ally ensued. On December 10 the Council announced that it could 
not at that time present a definite statement on the mandate situation 
because the terms of the mandates were still under discussion by the 
powers which had assumed the direction of the former German colonies. 

On December 16 the sixth committee of the Assembly reported that 
it had made attempts to inquire into the character of the mandates, 
but that it had been informed by the Council that only the drafts relat- 
ing to Class A mandates (Syria, Mesopotamia, and Palestine) had as 
yet been submitted by the Allied Supreme Council, and that even these 
the committee had only been permitted by the Council to see on condi- 
tion of pledging themselves to secrecy. The report then protested 
.against the possible use of the mandates for the purpose of recruiting 
troops or exploiting the resources of the territory. The situation pre- 
sented was thus one in which the Assembly, as sole representative of 
the League as a body, had no power either to assign mandates or to 
lay down in advance the conditions of their administration, in spite of 
the fact that by the terms of the Covenant mandates are held under the 
League. 

The following day the Council received Class C mandates, and 
promptly' approved and published them without communicating with 
the Assembly's committee, thus showing that it intended to reserve 
to itself exclusive right to determine the conditions of the mandates 
without interference on the part of the Assembly. At the final meeting 
of the Assembly on December 18, the South African and Canadian 
delegates sharply criticized the Council for its failure to communicate 
to the Assembly the texts of the mandates, and they were answered by 
a defiant announcement from the British delegate that neither he nor 
his successor on the Council would feel bound by anything that "this 
Assembly or any other Assembly shall do." The recommendations of the 
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committee were nevertheless adopted unanimously, the British delegate 
stating that they would have no effect, instead of voting against them. 
The letter of Secretary Colby, sent on November 20 to Great Britain, 
protesting against the assertion of the British government that the 
terms of the mandates could properly be discussed only in the Council 
of the League of Nations, should be read in this connection. 

Other legislative activities of the Assembly may be briefly referred to. 
On December 9 the Assembly passed a resolution establishing a 
special bureau of a "temporary and advisory character" to deal with 
the economic situation. Five days later the Assembly adopted the 
recommendation of the bureau for the establishment of a system of 
international credit to assist in the economic reconstruction of those 
nations whose diminished credit prevented the purchase of necessary 
supplies. An international commission was created, to which the par- 
ticular country in need of credit would assign certain specific assets, 
such as customs duties, railroads, or monopolies, as security for the 
credits granted. The commission was then to examine the assets and 
determine the gold value of the credit which it would approve against 
the security offered. The plan is perhaps the most constructive accom- 
plishment of the first League Assembly. Efforts were made for a 
second time by the Swiss delegation to have the economic bureau in- 
structed regarding a pooling of the world's raw materials, but the 
Assembly took no action in the matter. In an endeavor to prevent the 
spread of typhus the Assembly appointed on December 7 a commis- 
sion of three members to conduct the fight and to make a new appeal 
to nations and welfare societies for funds which the appeal of the Coun- 
cil had not succeeded in raising. In order to supplement the present 
international convention for the suppression of the white-slave trade 
the Assembly adopted on December 15 a resolution providing for 
the calling of an international conference to which all nations, whether 
members of the League or not, would be invited, to draft standard laws 
for the prevention of traffic in women, and arranging for the submission 
by the secretariat to each government of a questionnaire asking what 
measures had been taken in that country to deal with the problem. At 
the same session it was voted to transfer from the Dutch government 
to the League of Nations the supervision of the enforcement of regula- 
tions for the suppression of the opium traffic. 

Executive Acts of the Assembly. The Admission of New States. 
Among the executive acts of the Assembly, involving the practical 
application of principles and rules laid down in the Covenant, was the 
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admission of six new states to the membership of the League. Sharp 
controversy developed over the proposed admission of the Teutonic 
powers and their allies. At the opening session of the Assembly the 
technical question was raised whether applications for admission after 
October 14, the date set by the Council and the secretariat, should be 
received, and it was voted to permit the committee to consider them. 

The fifth committee, in deference to the opposition of France, set aside 
the question of the admission of Germany. Opposition also developed 
from Jugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, and Rumania against the admission 
of Bulgaria and Austria, but on December 1 the committee voted to 
recommend the admission of Austria, as well as that of Costa Rica, 
at the same time voting against the admission of Ukrainia, Azerbaijan, 
and Lichtenstein, the last mentioned to be represented in the League 
by Switzerland. The admission of the Baltic states and of Georgia 
was also rejected, partly out of deference to the known opposition of 
the United States to any action with regard to the delimitation of the 
boundaries of Russia or the partitioning of its territories until the 
present government should be replaced by one more truly representa- 
tive of the Russian people. On December 9 the admission of Bul- 
garia was voted, France alone withholding approval. The admission 
of Austria was finally voted by the Assembly on December 15, and 
the following day Bulgaria, Luxemburg, Finland, and Costa Rica were 
admitted. 

The admission of Armenia to the League proved to be a source 
of special difficulty owing to the fact the Turkish nationalists under 
Kemal Pasha had rejected the treaty of Sevres, as well as to the 
rumor that Armenia had set up a Bolshevist government in sympathy 
with that of Russia, so that, as in the case of Georgia, Azerbaijan, and 
the Baltic states, the League was unwilling to run the risk of guaran- 
teeing its boundaries. The committee, therefore, reported against 
admission. In the meantime, however, the Assembly adopted a resolu- 
tion calling upon the Council to select a power to negotiate with Kemal 
about Armenia. On November 24 the Council authorized the secreta- 
riat to submit a telegram to be sent to the powers inviting them to offer 
their services for that purpose, and on December 1 replies were received 
from President Wilson, as well as from the foreign offices of Spain 
and Brazil. The committee also decided against the admission of 
Albania, but the efforts of Lord Robert Cecil, who pointed out that the 
situation of Albania differed from that of Armenia in that Albania was 
not surrounded by hostile states, led the Assembly to set aside the report 
of the committee, and Albania was admitted by a unanimous vote. 



